some budget requirements, it would not necessar-
ily answer questions about the impact of more
general budget changes. To the extent that Con-
gress is concerned about knowing and understand-
ing the expected impact of budget changes on read-
iness, it is necessary to know how changes in
funding aggregates that are visible at the budget
level relate to changes in resources.

The implications of a budget change for the
nature, quantity, and location of resources being
bought are not always obvious. The impact of a
budget change on a program depends upon
where or how a given cut will be sustained. An
across-the-board personnel cut will have a greater
impact on readiness than a cut tailored to avoid
critical ratings. Therefore, every budget change of
major interest should be examined individually to
determine which resources will be affected. Logic
diagrams that aid this task can be developed, but
the ability to automatically relate budget changes
to readiness will be hampered by the uncertainty
about where the changes will be made.

The difficulty of analyzing operational readi-
ness is a major shortcoming that signifies an
inability to adequately evaluate the contribution of
many kinds of schooling and unit training to na-
tional defense. Unfortunately, the Navy has no
yardstick against which to measure the contribu-
tions of operators, even though a ship is much
more than a repair shop.

While relationships between resources and
readiness have been developed, many important
ones remain undeveloped or incomplete. The Navy
now spends more than $2 billion on overhauls, and
a study examining the effects of overhaul spending
on the material condition of three classes of ships
is only now nearing completion. The readiness im-
plications of intermediate maintenance activities
remain unanalyzed for ships. Indeed, much more
can be learned about the contribution of improved
supply techniques and better maintenance person-
nel.

Assessing the impact of budget changes

The goal of relating resources to ship readiness
is the assessment of the impact of budget changes
on the effectiveness of the Navy as a fighting
force. A three-pronged approach to solving the
less complicated aspects of the problem while si-
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multaneously working on the tougher aspects calls
for analysts to develop more material-readiness
relationships, work on usable indicators of opera-
tional readiness, and analyze the value of readi-
ness. Progress can be made on this third require-
ment even if the most appropriate indicators of
operational readiness are lacking. Perhaps engage-
ment models could be useful in such instances.

Some feel that readiness has been shortchanged
to increase the number and complexity of the
weapons the Navy buys. Analysis to illuminate this
issue would be timely and appropriate.

One reason we are not further down the path is
that nobody is responsible for shepherding readi-
ness research. Despite the fact that the Center for
Naval Analyses has reviewed over 130 readiness-
related studies, there is no central point for track-
ing these studies, identifying areas that have been
well researched, selecting the most promising areas
for new research, or converting research findings
into management tools. To remedy these deficien-
cies, the Navy should examine the possibility of
designating a single office to monitor and manage
future research on resource-to-readiness relation-
ships and readiness trends; coordinate responses to
readiness questions; and act as an advisory board
to the Chief of Naval Operations on readiness mat-
ters.

The development of models to improve manage-
ment and fulfill congressional requirements is a
long-term effort. In the meantime, questions on
readiness will have to be answered on a case-by-
case basis. An office dedicated to ensuring that the
answers are related to a coordinated, ongoing
research program would certainly make the job
easier.
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